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tially ' the hierarchical ranking of spirits/ resulting in monotheism. So 
arbitrary and trivial a standpoint with reference to the origin of ethical 
monotheism among the Hebrews belies the author's scientific pretensions. 
Equally surprising is the statement that Jahveh and the Christian God 
are identical. Along with this, one notes the carelessness, or ignorance, 
which places the words of Jesus about John the Baptist — no reed shaken 
with the wind, but a prophet and much more than a prophet — in the 
mouth of John, as spoken of Jesus. 

On the problem of the origin of religion the author rules out the 
mythological school without discussion, and in a few lines deals very 
cavalierly with the views of de la Saussaye, Reville and Tylor. His own 
conception, not so different from some of these, is that religion originates 
in reflection upon dreams, incited by the checks and failures that the 
primitive man experiences in his undertakings. 

The treatment of the essence of religion has more to commend it. 
The method adopted, that of abstracting the common characteristics from 
different religions, is surreptitiously exchanged for the normative method 
in order to avoid landing in emptiness, the norm being found in religion 
as it occurs in the natural, popular consciousness. But the maintenance 
of the inseparability of morality and religion, even in primitive forms, 
and the emphasis upon a personal conception of God, or the gods, and 
upon the domination of worship by the consciousness of needing salva- 
tion, while they need much qualifying and limiting, show that the au- 
thor's ' objective ' point of view has not led him into a total misappre- 
hension of his material. 

Eugene W. Lyman. 

Carleton College. 

Morals: The Psycho-sociological Bases of Ethics. G. L. Duprat. Trans- 
lated by W. J. Greenstreet. The Contemporary Science Series. 
London, The Walter Scott Pub. Co.; New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1903. Pp. xv + 382. 

We can safely say that the translation of Professor Duprat's book 
might have been much better, but it would be hard to believe that all 
the looseness and vagueness of the style can be solely the fault of the 
translator. However, this addition to our ethical literature is to be 
welcomed as giving to English readers a view of the more recent French 
and Italian treatment of ethics. It claims to be objective. ' In the 
near future ... we shall be amazed at the subjectivity of moral concep- 
tions ... at assertions based on incomplete and even inaccurate notions 
of individual and social life; at precepts of value to the individual 
alone' (vi). 

Perhaps the chief interest for us of this movement is in its attempt 
to furnish a practical application to present social conditions, of an 
ethical system, out of which responsibility and free-will have been elim- 
inated. The title makes the claim for Professor Duprat's book that it 
is psychological and sociological. 

After some general remarks making up Part I. under the title ' The 
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Method,' we come, in Part II., to the 'Psychological Ideal.' The psy- 
chology here is principally concerned with refuting the illusion of free- 
will, reaching the following exhortation : " Let us then be frank enough 
to say, to teach and to prove, that liberty, as it is too often conceived, is 
an illusion, due, as Spinoza foresaw, to ignorance of most of the deter- 
mining causes of our decisions " (89). The application of this principle of 
determinism to criminology and to social relations in general always sug- 
gests interesting questions. The discussion of criminology, from this 
point of view, is given in the last chapter of Part II., and leads to Part 
III., ' The Social Ideal.' Two chapters give an historical review of the 
evolution of society. Chapter III. contrasts as extreme types the teach- 
ings of Nietzsche and of Tolstoi, and separate chapters treat of the 
family, the economic organization, the state and individual rights. The 
fourth and last part attempts: (1) To account for responsibility from 
this standpoint of determinism, and (2) to indicate a means for im- 
proving character, namely, not by punishment, but by ' suggestion.' In 
the ninety-one titles composing the bibliography at the end, Germany is 
represented by the following names alone, Zenker, Stirner, Nietzsche, 
Marx and Kant, and England and America by eight titles. 

George R. Montgomery. 
Yale Univebsity. 

JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE NEUROLOGY AND 

PSYCHOLOGY. April, 1904, Vol. XIV., No. 2. Physiological Evi- 
dence of the Fluidity of the Conducting Substance in the Pedal Nerves 
of the Slug — Ariolimax columbianus (pp. 85-92) : 0. P. Jenkins and A. 
J. Carlson. - Measurements of the rate of nervous impulse in different 
states of extension and contraction of the nerve. Stretching within 
physiological limits increases, while contraction diminishes, the trans- 
mission time for the whole nerve; but the rate, i. e., velocity in a unit 
of length is the same in the two conditions. Stretching would seem to 
involve actual extension of the conducting substance, without change of 
rate of the conducting process or modification of the functional prop- 
erties of the nerve. These facts are offered as evidence that the con- 
ducting substance is in a liquid or semi-liquid condition. (1 Fig.) 
The Nervous Structures in the Palate of the Frog : The Peripheral Net- 
works and the Nature of their Cells and Fibers (pp. 93-117) : C. W. 
Prentiss. - Description of the peripheral network, based on methylene- 
blue preparations, with evidence that the fibers of the network are nervous 
structures and that neurofibrillse pass through the cells. Also degenera- 
tion experiments, showing some of the cells to be true nerve cells which 
exert a trophic influence on the fibers connected with them. " The net- 
works are comparable to the diffuse nervous system of certain inverte- 
brates, and their existence is incompatible with the idea that the nervous 
system is composed of distinct cellular units." (12 Figs.) The Be- 
ginnings of Social Reaction in Man and Lower Animals (pp. 118-123) : 



